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ABSTRACT 

This report examines the current school finance 
systes in Oregon and recoiBends changes to sake the systei lore 
equitable and less subject to variations in local property wealth. 
Aft«*r briefly describing the inequities of the present systen, «ost 
of the report discusses the co»iittee»s legislative recomcendations 
and their probable iipact. The cotiittee urged adoption of a package 
of 20 reco««endat ions, containing three lain proposals. These three 
proposals were adoption of a new state school aid distribution system 
called the Local Guaranteed Yield Prograa, estabxishaent of three 
school finance districts to provide equalization on a regional basis, 
and provision of state grants to school districts for children with 
special learning problems- Included in the report are several tables 
that suMiarize the predicted financial inpact of the coBJ»ittee»s plan 
on each of 38 Oregon school districts for the 1973-74 and 1975-76 
school years. (JG) 
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Clearly one ot the most 
difficult challenges facing 
Oregon legislators in the 1975 
legislative session is to reform 
the way public schools are 
financed. 

In a state dedicated to the 
democratic principles ot 
openness and equality of 
opportunity, it is ironic that 
educational services are 
distributed in greater quantity 
and quality to pupils who live 
in high property value 
communities, than to children 
in low property value school 
districts, and to those in our 
oldest, deteriorating central 
cities. 

Most Oregonians take pride in 
the progressive legislation 
passed to protect the ocean 
beaches and our environment, 
and to plan for the orderly 
development of our cities and 
open spaces. However, neither 
the legislature nor the voters of 
Oregon have foi'nd a way to 
provide a ^'uniform and 
general'' system of education as 
required by the state's 
constitution. 

After years of pursuing a state 
go of "equalization" in 
financing public schools, school 
districts rich in properly wealth 
characteristically tax themselves 
at low rates, yet, they can 
provide expensive programs. 
Districts poor in property 
wealth usually tax themselves 
much harder, yet they raise less 
money per pupil. 

^nd in a state where public 
elementary and secondary 
education is such a major 
governmental activity, it is 
perplexing that so few people 
understand how schools are 
financed. 

Recent attempts to find an 
equitable way of financing 
Oregon's public schools have 
floundered. In part, this is 
because it has been difficult for 
people to agree on what equity 
means. Some have focused on 
the fairness of how money is 
raised for schools. Others have 
looked at the way that money 
IS distributed. Still others have 
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t'duCltuiruif .i;:hft*vtfftlt»?lt of 

nis»ujf*'**rTK?nt ovet the go»ils of 
t?quii! u{)por1unitv a 
ffHjitifTkiU* COf H:fMn of illf 

(:it»/^»ns UntorTiJfUiteiv. these 
{>h.iUis(>phic*$t (l*ffererH:es have 
hiiKi iiss to do with the failure 
to ♦iTicl el f eif vvjv of firuuKinq 
!ii hools thuo vvitti ?tu* mnrow 
t'ofu erns ot v^uious special 

Fortjotten t)v Those (JefTiandmy 
special treatrr^eot have lH?en the 
parents arul children in 
j)ropeftv poor school districts, 
wfu) must bear dispropor 
tionaliy hiqf^ school tax burdens 
and br satisfied with inferior 
etlucational proqrarm. 
Forqotten also have bcfen the 
children witfi learning 
h,ind»ca(>s wf^o have not 
received the spcK:ial programs 
neeifed to provule them equal 
educational opt>ortunities. The 
time h.fs cortie *or Oregon to set 
asid»r thf^se local interests, and 
stress forerTiost an equal 
tHjucattonal opportunity for 
evefv '-hiid in tht» state. We 
fTUjst develop a workable and 
lindffstaruJjhle systerTi of 
tinancuui public scfiools. It 
r?ujst ehmmatr' the advantages 
ot local wealth wt^ile taking 

account ttM* special 
♦•diMMtuuvil n»»tnJs of some 
i:hi!dff»r> and ttit» preference of 
sopu' t*(HMrTUjf^'.Ti»»s tor superior 
»»(Ujt .itiotMi pf o(jiams 

\\t\)\ t^'.*^sr purposes in mind ttu* 
sp«'.m! i.Mj.v! it<'.»» ConifTiitte»» on 
Ik\.*a\ I dii' a^o^^.it OpportufMty 

vVti'i'^Ml ttM* past v»Mr 
Appo'f^tfd bv V'v Sen<jte 
Pn»Mdfnt cwj tf^»' HnijSi* 
Sjfii«»'^ jr^ O.'i^MriDrr 1973 th** 
, (iM^'"i*V'»' A.i^ {}jr*n:tPd to 
^ttMJv M t u?J*"':r MHMhod of 
1:'>jfi luj ^^^<^ s 'f'. Or»Kjor> and 

'un^* *974 ttrfr*Mv»Ml 
t»'sti:*-ofVy O^' ;rvfr.i; tOPUS. 

,v iif t).c ^ f «r>.ir^t>* 

^a^ t .»\ ••du' .1^ • »n special 
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e<lucation, and carwr educa 
tion At the same time the 
committee staff dt?veloped a 
com()uter simulation which wiH 
()ern)t! legislators and educators 
to quickly analy/e the effects 
of firoposi^ls on every one of 
Oregon's 339 school districts. 

During the fall, the committee 
considered a variety of school 
finance plarts designed to 
provide all Oregon children 
With an equal educational 
opportunity. After long and 
careful deliberation the 
committee has prepared a 
number of proposals for 
consideration by the 1975 
legislature* The purpose of this 
report is to explain these 
recommendations and their 
impact on Oregon school 
districts. 

The proposals presented here 
require only a few changes from 
the current system. Yet, they 
equalize the ability of school 
districts to finance their 
schools. At the same time 
districts are allowed to choose 
the amount of money they 
want to spend to educate their 
children, and the proposals 
provide additional funds for 
children with special learning 
needs. 

The recommendations do not 
require a substantial increase in 
either state or local funds, Tfiey 
are designed to create a fair, 
understandable, and durable 
sctioot finance program which 
will guarantee an equal 
iHfucationat opportunity for 
every child m Oregon. 

To meet these objectives the 
Committee on Equci 
Educational Opoortunity 
recommends that the 
legislature 

1. Adopt a new s*ate school aid 
distribution systw called the 
Local Guaranteed Yield 
Program 

2 Estdt)hsh three school 
finance districts to provide 
<>(|u .'li/atiOn on a rt?tiional 
has I . 

:v Prr^.vide stat»* grants to 
. school distric ts fof children 
with special learning prot)iems. 

5 
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Ir: tfu» Unitrd Stutfs, f)ubltc 
pfifTnuy vind yH:ofulfirv 

i>f tht? stjtes Most stdtH%. 
inclucjifuj Oregon, deieqate 
n^ud) of the o(>eriJtiof^ and 
financif^g of schools to loc^! 
school distrurts. The role o» 
states in public i^ducjtion has 
lyeen to set prografn 
recju.reme-iti for schools and 
f provide funds to insure that 
*x:h»)ol districts offer adequate 
ifducational programs. 

The school finance system in 
Oregon has come under attack 
t>ecause the state has not 
endowed local school districts 
with an equal ability to raise 
revenues. Since most focal 
school revenues are raised by 
f)roperty taxes, the property 
wealth of a school district 
determines its ability to finance 
educational programs. In 
1973 74 McKenzie No. 68, a 
property rich district, raised 
from all sources $1,973.46 per 
weighted pupil at a $14.95 
school tax rate, while Hermlston 
No. 8, a property-poor district, 
raised only $1,167.14 at a 
$16.56 school tax rate. So, a 
district with high property 
value requires a lower tax rate 
than a property poor district to 
raise the same amount of 
money. The effect is to deny 
children fiving in property poor 
districts an equal educational 
opportunity. 

This would not be an insoluble 
problem if the state used 
its resources to reduce the 
wealth discrepancies between 
local school districts. However, 
under the current state school 
finance formula, these 
disparities are not 
eliminated, and in some 
cases they are increased, 

Basic School Support Fund 
In 19/3 74 the state provided 
24.4% of the revenue sources of 
public elementary and 
secondary schools in Oregon. 
This percentage of state support 
of schools is among the lowest 
in the nation. Ninety four 
percent of this state school aid 
was distributed to school 



S( hoof Su|)poft Fuful (BSSF). 
th»* f»*ftuiifnfuj G"'-* was 
(Jislf iliuTtHi tfifciuijh snull. 
f n I Si. t« 1 1 d f M •OK s ticc uu n ts . 

Aixofdtrui tu Ofrqon sttitotes, 
thf purposi' ot thi» BSSF is to 
"eqvi.ili/f* tnfucdtiofMl 
uppoftunitMS and c:onsi*fVH ami 
ittipfov*' thM standard of [)ublic 
t»!f»nH»Mt«if V and se»cc)ndarv 
*»dvn:ation." Howirvor, the fund 
tssiMUiaily disinbut«*s tnost of 
thf r!u)nt»v to a!! school districts 
on a p*'r pupil tnisis witfiout 
f^Hjanl to WiMlt^v {This is 
known as a flat cjrant progran^J 
Only tticdps! provisions exist 
for i»(|iiai«/atiori. 

In actual practice, the BSSF i$ 
dtstnlnited to school districts 
tor per pupil flat grants, 
transportation, ecuiah/ation. 
am} chanqifs m enrollment. The 
atT>our>ts t<istril)iited for each 
purpose and the relationships 
arTiong tfierti are sfiown m the 
followinq tat)le 

The Basic School 

Support Fund 1973 74 

Mtlltons Percent 
of UoUars ot Total 

Giants 9.4 6G 

Arroiinf ?6 8 18.7 

i'A) ^ tim»»s A Bi 
v: f I.I? Gt.intN 

M.itG».iMK 10b? 73 4 

IV,!.!^** 0 5 0.1 

TotJt 14 3 4 100% 

Th»» pro( »'<fur»* for determminq 
^ovv nnu:f^ tiu)ru»v a tjistrict 
riM »Mve's tfOfT^ ttio state is 
f»x!ri»ni*»{v (:on>p!icated In 
S»nipli» Tf»rfT^^ t^*» State first 
••stat)itsn»»s ^u)w much sfu)uUf l)e 
sju'f^T on fSH'h (^^iid's t*flucation. 
l>M';tiasir pfinjr.im or th^» 
*{)..M(JatK»'^ a'v»»i as if is ca!!t»d. 
• s t».jsf(1 o'^ Tt>»» rfMjtionsf^M^ of 
I ifn»»fit f'Hp^'tvjitiK^'S fo^ 
<u •mh;Is \o T^^»' l)as»c pro(}tarTi «n 
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Ni*Kt tht? teqistature 
appropriates an amount of state 
monev 'ur primary ^f^d 
S4H:ondarv schools. From this 
total amount the State 
Departrtient of Education 
dt^ducts the amount required to 
partially reimburse school 
districts for their transportation 
costs. Twenty {>ercent is then 
Si^t aside for equalization (the 
n\i ney that is given to low 
property wealth districts to 
t)elp them support their public 
schools). The remainder, about 
75% of the total, is distributed 
:o districts on an equal per 
pupil basis (as flat grants). 

The small amount available for 
equalization is used to bring 
every district up to the state 
foundation level, which was 
S682.23 per student in 
1973 74. The following 
illustrates how the state 
e(^ualization grant to each 
district is determined: 

A district's equalization grant 

et^uals 

The basic program times the 
number of students 
minus 

Amount received in flat grants 

mmus 

Reouired tax rate times value of 

district's property 

minus 

Other miscellaneous receipts. 

Though the purpose of the 
BSSF is to equalize educational 
opportunity, less than 20% of 
the BSSF is now available to 
equalize up to the foundation 
level of $682.23. The fact that 
this foundation level is less than 
IS spent in the lowest spending 
district m the state ($825). and 
considerably below the state 
average ($1058), unveils a 
fundamental shortcoming of 
the foundation program. 
Because there rs no equalization 
above the foundation level, it 
does not (provide that all 
districts can have the same 
offering if they have the same 
tax effort. In fact, rich districts 
can (jen(»rate more money to 
sperni per pupil than poor 
districts at every tax rate af>ove 
ttu' minimutt^ recjuired level. 
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Interrtiedidte Education 
Districti 

.n:t:uuftt i)f thr BSSF. some 
tM|ijiitf/.itK>f) of \iKUi\ ii:Uoo\ 
<J»stru-t ft*v*»f}ues cHCurs throuqh 

Dtstru't Ifvy Th<» sttitt? is 
(Jivtchfd tfitc) ?9 lnti»rfnt»ciiate 

fc-tUjlM?U)M DiSlfKitH Tfu»st» 

(ItsTf K.ts haSuMlty follow county 
tifu's. jfuf k*\\s\ in fhosi' 
coiifitirs iacKtncj cHHinty vvidf* 
'k*fUK>i tf!»;tffcts lED's ftuiy .isk 
ffuMf vOlMfs to iiopfov** iin 
**OiKtir/iition it»vy If tifiprovod. 
Tfu' fmM[>ts are dtstf itHited to 
si:htH>f disfficts wfthfn ^\Kh lED 
lui 4i pt»f stodeot t)tiSis 

Thus, jf) lED t'(iual»/»ition lovy 
t.oits jl( tHt* |)ro()t»rly ir^ \hv 
If t; jnd distf flHitrn the 
f'vffUiMs wf>efe tMt> ctiildf<»ri are. 

Thts levy prov ufes a mqniffcant 
pfi)Ourtfon of the hudqe! for 
ooty a few (fiStfK ts. wHtch ,ire 
{{rMU'raMy sfTijII and ooor. In this 
way T hflps a few ciistncts 
(>rc)v.(j«» r!U)rt» ade<iu»ite 
♦*<lui:a!forMl pfoqrartH. I ED 
equaii/afton fatfs to msore the 
stiite (}oat of ecuiah/ation in at 
UmsT three ways. h(^wt*vt'f First, 
only a sftuiH portion of tfie 
fumJs f jiseil l)v lED s is 
fedistrtl)uted from 
property nch districts to 
property poor districts Second, 
wen thouqh wfMlth vanes 
substantially tx»twe*?n lED's, 
tf>e system <kH*s not permtt 
rt»distnbution aft^onq lED's. 

Consetiuently. lifuler the state 
formula for equalization, some 
districts that receive state 
ecjuali/ation money are, at the 
sarne time, contributing 
districts unde" the (ED 
ecjualization formula The 
opposite also holds true. Third, 
the amount of equalisation that 
can be accomplished within an 
IE D depends on the size of the 
lED levy Because of the 
differences m total tax bases 
and voter acceptanc . the levy 
can l>e both important m some 
I ED'S and trivial m others. 

If> summary, the burden for 
stjpportmq juiblic elementary 
and SHCorxJary schcx)ls m 
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Oreqon falls most fn»avily ot\ 
tfu» tocat pru(H«rty owfter The 
slate cofitributes less than 
thirty percent of the costs of 
public education, aiuf 
distributes most of tf>at money 
of^ a per |)upit basis. The smalt 
aitiount ren>aininq for state 
eijuali/ation, alonq witf^ the 
lED ecjuali/ation levy, does not 
eliminate ihe qreat variation in 
local school districts' abilities to 
support schools. The result ts 
ifKit under the current system, 
taxpayers in property rich 
districts can tax themstMyes at 
tvelow average tax rates and 
have expensive educational 
(Kograms, white taxpayers in 
property f)oor districts must tax 
themselves at above average 
rates for inferior educational 
proqrams. Obviously, the state 
qoal of equal educational 
opportu iitv is not met under 
the current system of financing 
schools in Oregon. 
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In t1t»vi*Un)inq i)ro(>os»its tor a 
nt'vv sch(u)i tinjnce systrrti. the 
i:t)fTiffiittw *«|rfMHf thtit thi* \)ian 
shiHjU) ftifet sirveral qujts. First, 
J fifw ^v*^^^'^^^ shoiild insure that 
tfvtnv < hiUl \t\ ttu» stdte receives 
an atle(|uute iifui t»(|udl 
echuMtiDndt opportunity, jrtd 
ttuit the (lUiility of education is 
fiot (letern^med t)V the wt?altti 
ot IcHMl S4:hool districts t>ut 
only the wealtt) of the state ds a 
wttote 

Sei:t)nd. control over 
tHiucatiofial decisions should 
remain at the local level. Local 
control IS important to most 
Oreqonians We l>elieve that 
districts stiould be free to 
choose how much they want to 
spend on education and how to 
S|)end that money. Under the 
(nesent system only the 
wealthy districts truly have 
local control, t>ecause only they 
can afford to choose among a 
variety of options. Poor 
districts ha^ e to tax themselves 
to the linit simply to meet 
minimum state standards. By 
efin>inating the advantaiies of 
wealth, every district would 
have the same ability to choose 
Its school program. 

Third, a new school finance 
system should provide funds 
tnisinJ on ediicational need as 
wtMl as fiscal ability. Distrtcts 
with concentrations of 
hifn(Jtc apf)tHi or disadvantaged 
chiUtren who recjuire more 
expensive programs should 
receive additional state school 
support 

Finally, the committee believes 
a nm si:hool finance plan 
should t)e simple to understand. 
Bwausi* of the diversity of 
Ofeqon s<:hooi districts, a fair 
and reasonable school finance 
plan will have some 
comphcations. But, the 
program recommer^ded by the 
committee »s l^uilt upon several 
concepts that can l)e 
iifujerstood by almost everyone. 

To accc^mplish thesi* four goals. 
th'» Committee on Equal 
^{Unuiriona\ Opportunity has 
i}eveiop*»cJ a Piickaqf* of 20 
ffvommendattons. The three 
O 



tH» vMtnvtMf .IS .1 sincjfi' pt.in for 
f*»tuffiuf>q Ori^tjonS sy^tort) of 
s<:hiH)l ffnjHi:e ElfftHndtion of 
afiy of thf«s<» coulil nidkt^ tfu* 
pro^jf jni etttuf? ifwjuitable or 
un<rt:i»p table to somt* scfiool 
(ftstrtccs. 

TfHf tf!rt?e mjin proposals 
iMcluciiv a local qiiarantwd 
VmMH plan, tfu-estabhsfiment of 
ffM|!uriat school finance 
4?c|uali/ation distncts; and state 
qrants to scfiool districts for 
v»)t*ciat i»ducation, 
conipensatory education, 
cH:i:upationa( education, 
tranvt)ortation. and ncjcessary 
small schools. We beheve the 
cornt)inatton of recommen 
tlafiofts and proposals outlined 
in this rr()or! will provide an 
fH|ui!ahle anti financially sound 
system of school finance in 
Or Mijon 

A Local Guarantft'id Yield 
Program 

Tf>e kt»v t»it»fTmnt in this package 
of refotm proposals is a m»w 
fTH: thod for distnbutmg state 
et}uali/atK)n aid to school 
dfstffcts Tftt* local quaranteed 
Vff'Uf procjrafn we are ri^com 
fTH»ndinq would tftsure that 
(ffsfncts exertinq xhe s*m)e tan 
effort wcHild have apnroxi 
ftuiely the S4fme number of 
dolt.irs to spend per chUd, Such 
a proqrtirn would rfnfuce 
t'Hpentiiture ine<|u^ties resulting 
ff on^ variations m the wealth of 
sc*hnol districts It would 
increasi» local control by 
f>ern)itting all districts to 
choose their own level of school 
expenditures and corresponding 
tax fate 

From the point of view of the 
UhmI «!hool district, this school 
finance proqrafti is very simple. 
The local guaranteed yield plan 
({iiarantees for every tax rate a 
ef>fresf>onding U»vet of revenue. 
So. a $c:hnol distnci selects how 
n^uch It wants to spend per 
Hfud*»nt .fr>d the tax rate that 

with tfMt level of 
sfiendahle dollars If the district 
does not h^ive enough taxable 
prof^fty wealth to raise the 
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(jujraf»tiMHJ .frtiout>t Uom tts 
sc'tuKJl tax rjte, thv sunt' makes 
up tfie (fifftfronce. 

To instdute th.s plan requires 
several decisions by state policy 
makers. A 'ocal guaranteed 
yield schedule must be 
established which insures that 
the children of the slate receive 
a "uniform and general" 
education, and at the same time 
does not require more state 
money than is available for 
public elementary and 
secondary education. To insure 
that every child gets an 
adequate education, the state 
may want to require a 
minimum tax effort in order for 
a district to be eligible to 
participate in the program. 

The state may want to set a 
maximum tax rate beyond 
which there is no state guaran 
tee to protect the state treasury 
and discourage districts from 
over emphasizing education to 
the neglect of other local 
services. Finally, the state may 
want to encourage low-spending 
districts to spend more per 
student, by increasing the level 
of guarantee at lower tax levels. 
To illustrate how the local 
guaranteed yield program 
would Ofierate, the committee 
staff has designed a program for 
1975-76 and simulated its 
results for Oregon's 339 school 
districts. The plan assumes that 
the state will provide about 
30% of the costs of education 
in 1975 76, and that there 
should be a minimum 
expenditure level of $980 per 
student required for a district 
to participate in the program. It 
also, provides that districts 
taxing below $16 per $1000 
true cash value (tcv) are 
guaranteed more per dollar of 
tocil school i&x levied than 
those taxing above that rate. 

More specifically, to participate 
in the program, a unified dis 
trict must levy a school tax of at 
least $10 per $1000 of local 
taxable property. At thisSIO 
rate the state guarantees receipts 
• • of $980 for each elementary 
Student and $1274 for each 

10. 
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(.M jfiir pf opi'rty vvejitfi to 

.ifiuiufU th<» s!j?f» ffukos ill) tho 
flif tf»frfu'f If thf» (jistru't Ctin 

frufti lov.\tl sources, i! fiH:tMvi»s 

vvt'^ilth ,if)pliMs !hfouc|h(nit thi» 

TMt* st.itt» qujr.infei's atUittiofusi 
rfi>»i{)!s .IS .1 ((KMt district fiiisf^S 
lis Sf;fn>ol t.ix fjtt» tH'tVVt.HMi 

StO.truf $?? BftvvtM»n SlOiirul 
$t() an jcUjiTiOfU*! 

Sb/ t>() ot*r sTud#»n! is quar 
^inU'*Hi fur f\iK:h ,nUh\\on,i\ 

St(i .irnJ S?? .ir^ .KhlltlOfUll 
S^t) «s tjuaf wtfUtM'd Districts 
iwfy U\\ tf^fMTisplvHs iihovt* thM 
S?? tnjuinuun (|uariftit(»«» levfM. 
(nit tf)t^ft» is ni) \H\ua\\^\tUon 
jtHfvt' tfiis poFnt Tfu*s<* tJH 
r.tffs atn} t iUf ^*spurultnq 

ifiustf .itt*(f m tfu» following 

District Receipts 
Per ADMW 

nm 

lUX) 

!(){)() ^ 

b It) 15 20 25 
School TfiJ< Rate 
(f)ef $1000 tcv) 

Th»' pufp()S*»S of tfu» loCill 
<jtMr.inri»i»(j vu»!t( plan jri» to 
iu*ffMft (listru ts to c:fu)OSi» th<» 
.i(TH)iif)t (ft fnoriMv tHi»v want to 
f ,t''.*' jn(t to tfisufM that all 
(jisfncts fKfvt* an t^<\ih\\ at)ilitv tO 
support ttuMf st:ho(^ls 

Regional Equali/atton Districts 

Tfw» pfoposiMj \{H\i\ <jUiKaotf>Md 
V M^itf tH{>(|f .ifM jfnl th<* cuffiMU 
pf(Mjf,,rt^ fM(v h^Mvily on t^** 
WmmI pfot>f»rtv t.ix to support 
M huivs Ofv* tuf)tiUMti IS that 
» M M ({tstf ir fs oM»'fi f ,fiSM 
muff* t^^,ff^ tfu» anioijfu wfiich fS 
.jti.tf jf^fNj tof .1 patttciilar tax 
Mt*' Anothrf pfohle»n> is tfi.jt 
ftn|rv>fi.|! f.u it«f»s v\ fth fiKjh 
pf{»Pf»ftv \' *Uh» sucfi as ruj<:lt»af 
oo^.^,««f piafifs darns an<f 
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PMM'lincs, art" osuaflv f>ol 
UHMt*Kf in artMs with ft^ny 
cfntdrefv ConsiMjuf'ntlv tht»v do 
fU)t tuMf a fa»r sfiare of Ou» 
tiiifdun of scfuK)t taHt»s m th(» 
larqi'f f(UjK)n of wf^K f> lfh?v 
a f)af t. To ovt»fconie this 
prohlern, the statt* could rtHiu^»^t* 
tfiat every scliuol district 
()«if tKMpate in tfu' lcK:al 
(|uarantt»(»(i yield proqrarti^ and 
pay lu%:k to the state any 
fev<»fuj<»s raised from local 
(>fO[H»rty tanes wtttch exi: »ed 
tfu» c|uaranii ini antount. The 
money thus returneti tu the 
statf» could then be redistri 
huted to poor districts. 

Our {proposal is to levy a 
iiOtfornt tan on all taxable 
property in a region to produce 
a specified nufTiber of dollars 
f)er child. The receipts thus 
(H»nerated would be distributed 
to school districts in the same 
region on a per pupil basis. The 
mechanics of this idea are not 
complicated. Each school 
district would be classified into 
one of three school finance 
ecjuali/ation districts. District I 
would consist of all school 
districts east of the Cascades; 
□'Strict II wou^d cortsist of all 
those west of the mountains, 
except those in District III 
which would include school 
districts in Columbia, Clacka 
mas, Multnor^iah, and 
Washington counties. These 
reqionat districts were selected 
on the basis of their economic 
and tax structures, and because 
people living in those areas 
idemify with them geograph 
ically. 

Once the three districts are 
established and their total 
property value com|)uted. one 
can derive a tax rate for each 
region necessary to raise a 
sp«?cified number cf dollars per 
pupil. This tax rate would be 
levied against all taxable 
property in the region, and the 
ftfvenues distributed (o the 
scnoot districts on a per puf)tl 
tiasis. 

Under the local guaranteed 
yield program, a (dstnct's level 
» of guiirantet* would be 
determined by adding together 
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Uu? reytonal equiili^ation lax 
jful the local school Xdx. For 
eKi«fnph\ a local cli^tnct with a 
*ichool tux fdte of $10 and a 
fifqiot^al equalization tax of $5 
would he tjuarafiteed expendi 
tufes tor a local tax rate of S15. 

There are several reasons for 
f^avtnq the regtonat school 
finance eqi'^t'^^hon districts. 
First, the regional districts 
would raise a substantial 
anmufU of eiiuali/ation money, 
thus reducing pressures on the 
state tor addrttonat equalization 
aid. Second, the slate money 
could then be distrit)uted to a 
larqer ruirTiber of school 
diitricts in the state. Third, it 
would pern^it the state to 
ehininate the Intermediate 
Education District equalization 
levy, wtiich is generally 
nfiisunderstood 

Categorical Grants 

A third essential part of the 
cofTHnittee*"^ p<K:kage of 
Pfopos^ils ts state categorical 
grants to districts having 
children with special educa 
tional nmts. Specifically, grants 
are provided for special 
education, compensatory 
education, transportation, 
occupational education and 
netress^iry small schools. 

a. Special education. There are 
approxtrnately 50,000 school- 
age children m Oregon 
with physical and mental 
disorders requiring special 
educational services. Only 64% 
of these children are presently 
receiving services. Currently the 
state provides only about 
one third of the costs for those 
children being served. The 1971 
legislature enacted a law 
requiring districts to provide 
educational services to all 
handicappeci children in their 
districts. However, the 
U>gislature did not provide 
enough funds to enable districts 
to meet this mandate. 

The committee recommends 
that the legislature direct the 

>epartment of Education 
to '•fv\luct a study on the costs 
Of providing pfjucationat 
nfnc|rams for dtcapped 
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children. The legislature should 
provide funds for the study and 
it should enact a new law for 
funding sf)ecial education that 
relates state reimbursement to 
the particular educational needs 
of each handicapped child. 

b. Compensatory education. 

Just as physically and 
ertiotionally handicapped 
children need special education 
services, we believe children 
from socially and economically 
disadvantaged families need 
sfjeciaf programs to prepare 
them for participation in the 
regular school program. Since 
the educational level of their 
parents is often verv low, these 
children frequently need more 
language and mathematics 
instruction than students from 
middle income backgrounds. 

Some children also need 
assistance in basic learning skills 
so they can participate 
effectively in the classroom 
situation. This can frequently 
be provided by teacher aides 
who are also parents of children 
in school. Additionally, 
children from poor families 
may need special health services 
as well as breakfast and lunch 
programs. In short, these 
disadvantaged children need 
more money spent on them to 
provide them an equal 
educational opportunity. For 
these reasons, the committee 
believes special categorical 
grants should be provided to 
districts with concentrations of 
economically and socially 
disadvantaged children. 

There are several criteria that 
can be used to identify students 
from disadvantaged families: 
test scores, income, and 
children from families receiving 
welfare payments. Test scores 
are not available in Oregon, and 
figures on low income families 
are out of date. Current welfare 
figures show that there are 
about 40,000 school age 
children in Oregon from 
families receiving welfare 
payments. The committee 
recommends that the state 
provide funds for compensatory 

2. 
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mlucaiKjfi gr jffts scaled :o the 
concwtration of chikfren frutn 
families receiving welfare. 

c. Tra nsportation, Since 
trans|>ortdtion costs are not 
related to educational programs 
and place an unfair burden on 
some districts. :he committee 
ri»conutiends that the state pick 
up 75% of the previous y^^r's 
approved costs. Currently the 
state reimburses school districts 
fur t>Htween 50% 55% of their 
:«^nnsportatton expenditures^ 

d. Occupational education. 

Oregon has made great strides 
in bringing occupational and 
career education concepts into 
its educational program. But 
most of the current programs 
are supported with either 
federal or local funds. The 
committee supports the 
emphasis placed on occupa 
tional education, but would 
encourage additional state 
support of these programs at 
the local level. 

Currently, the State Depart 
ment of Education collects 
information on occupational 
education programs funded by 
the federal government. There 
IS very tittle information on the 
occupational programs provided 
by local school districts, or by 
other educational institutions 
which make their programs 
available to public school 
students. Therefore, the 
committee recommends that 
before any large state funding 
program for occupational 
education is begun, information 
on current programs be 
collected. While this is being 
accontplished, the state should 
provide seed money for new 
occupational education 
programs at the local level. 

Neamary small schools. 
Grants should continue to be 
provided for necessary small 
schools. 
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The thret* proposals we have 
presented make up a single plan 
for reforming Oregon's school 
finance system. Therefore, it is 
important to see how all of the 
proposals, when considered 
together, affect the distribution 
of funds to local school 
districts. There are many 
possibilities for changing 
specific parts of the new school 
finance plan. Whenever a 
change is contemplated, 
though, it must be considered 
along with the other compo- 
nents in order to get an 
accurate measurement of its 
impact. 

To help the reader understand 
how this new package of school 
finance proposals would affect 
school districts, information is 
provided here for five of them: 
Portland, Reedsport, Beaverton, 
Eugene, and Hermiston. For the 
reader wanting more informa- 
tion, additional data for a larger 
number of districts are 
presented in Tables A-D in the 
Appendix. Results for every 
school district are available 
upon request from the 
committee staff. 

Effects in 1973-74 
The effects of the new finance 
proposals are shown for 
1973 74 as if the new program 
had been used that year to 
distribute state school aid. By 
comparing the results under the 
new plan with the present 
distribution system, the reader 
can see the kinds of changes the 
new program would produce. 

As mentioned before, the 
package consists of three major 
parts-the local guaranteed 
yield program, regional 
equalization districts, and 
categorical grants for special 
education, compensatory 
education and transportation 
programs. The simulated 
1973 74 results are based upon 
a focal guaranteed yield 
program in which a district 
would have been guaranteed a 
minin)um of $780 at a $10 
local school tax rate. $1080 at a 
$16 local tax rate, and a 
maximum of $1 290 at a $22 
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Uk.iI tax fffuft 

In .Kjdition. thf*rf wuukl h<ivi> 

U'V'*nl ?o product* S300 ()er 
student in t-ach rfHjion. Districts 
vvuuld h.tve ffceiveci cattKjonctil 
(}f jrus ot S200, S400. or $600 
for conijK'nsatory eilucation 
studftus. tlependtnq on the 
fKjn>iu»r ot sui:h students 
tn fdch distnct. Special 
♦'ducatK)n qrants would have 
lj*»t»n the sartu? as under the 
prfsi*ni system, while state 
rpirnhursernent tor transj)or 
tatiun ct)sts would have 
mcrea^'d to 7t>"v» of the 
previous ve«ir's afiproved costs. 
Grants tor necessiiry srT»all 
sc fiools would remain the same 
as at present Such a program 
would htive cost the state 
S203 4 milhon in 1973 74 
(351. 7 rTiillion rTiore than was 
actually spent). This would 
have ir>creased state support to 
approximately 32\u 

As you can see from Table 1 . 
the new plan distributes more 
state money to low property 
wealth districts than to 
high property wealth districts. 

In companf>g the distribution 
of state money under the local 
guaranteed yield program with 
that provided in 1973 74 under 
the current Basic School 
Support Fund m Table 2, 
considerably more state money 
would have been sent to 
relatively poor districts under 
the new proposals than under 
the old system. 

Effects in 1975 76 

The effects of the new finance 
proposals tor 1975 76. the first 
year of the next biennium, are 
shown m Table 3. By using 
projections of both property 
values in school districts and 
enrollment m those districts, 
and by making the assumption 
that educational costs will 
increase* on a per capita basis at 
an average* rate of ten percent a 
year between 1973 74 and 
1975 76. It IS possible to 
illustrate what would happen to 
ti district's taxes and state 
r*H:eipts undf»r the new 
proijriim 



In the 1975 76 simulation a 
scfiool district would be 
guaranteed a minimum of S980 
per student at a $10 local 
school tax rate. It would be 
guaranteed an additional 
$57.50 per student for each 
additional dollar up to a local 
tax of $16 and an additional 
$36 per student for each 
additional tax dollar between 
S16 and $22. As before, there 
would be no equalization above 
$22. 

The regional equalization 
district grant would be 
increased by 10 percent a year, 
to S363 per child. Grants for 
special education, compen 
satory education, and 
transportation reimbursement 
would likewise be increased to 
keep up with the increasing 
costs of education. 

In summary, the new program 
accomplishes the goals of the 
committee. State money is 
distributed in such a way as to 
substantially reduce the effects 
of local wealth on a child's 
education. State support is 
increased to meet the needs of 
children requiring extra 
education services. And finally, 
the new program is designed 
around a very simple idea, that 
districts which exert the same 
tax effort for schools should be 
able to spend approximately 
the same amount of money per 
student. 
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1 RESULTS OF THE NEW PROGRAM IN 1973 74 






r f \ji|jef ty 


Total State 


Local Tax 






vcitUfi fwr 


Receipts Rate Needed 




\ WW 1 iCtl 1 




Per Student 


To Maintain 








Expenditures 


Portland 


70.291 


67.790 


332.92 


13.65 


Reedsfiort 


1.692 


67.098 


247.70 


13.82 


Beaverton 


21.897 


47.376 


374.53 


15.84 




22.260 


44,446 


443.74 


15.32 


Hermiston 


2,791 


26.480 


508.81 


15.08 



2. CHANGES UNDER THE NEW PROGRAM IN 1973-74 





Changs 


Change 




in State 


in School 




Receipts 


Tax Rate* 


Portland 


67.24 


0.0 


Pmlsport 


13.88 


+ 1.33 


Beaverton 


135.93 


"3.10 


Eugene 


203.56 


-3.87 


Hermiston 


72.06 


-1.48 


'This IS the change m local 


tax rate required to maintain actual 


1973 74 spendable receipts. 







3. RESUL ;S OF THE NEW PROGRAM in 1975-76* 



Portland 
Reedsport 
Beaverton 
Eugene 
Hermiston 
•Based on 
assumption 
from 1973 



Ntimber of 
Students 
(Weighted) 



Property 
Value per 
Student 



Total State 
Receipts 
Per Student 



Local Tax 
Rate Needed 
to Maintain 
Expenditures 



68.470 

1.688 
22.037 
21.164 

2.571 

predicjons of tcv and enrollment in 1975 76 and the 
that school costs per student will increase 10% a year 
1974. 



85.670 


355.08 


13.74 


77.624 


312.64 


14.17 


60,450 


416.11 


16.06 


56.505 


515.47 


15.52 


35.652 


610.72 


14.82 
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1» The Ittgistature should 
provide state school aid to local 
school districts through a local 
guaranteed yield program. 

A dtstnct would ciuardnteecl 
a levtM ot revenue cor fes|)onding 
to Its locdlly selected tax rate. 
St^ite school support to a 
district would l)e the difference 
lietween the quarat^teed amount 
^nd the amount the district 
rei:eivi?s from its local property 
?*,\es plus some federal receipts. 
A guaranteed yield schedule 
whicfi would achieve 32% 
support in 1975 76, for 
instance, might guarantee each 
district $980 per student at a 
$10 local school tax rate. 
$57 50 for each additional 
dollar of tax up to $16. and 
$36 for each additional 
dollar of tax up to a 
maximum of $22. Districts 
would t>e free to tax 
themselves at)ove the $22 
rate t)ut no equalization 
would be provided. 

2»The legislature should make 
a commitment to support at 
least 30% of the operating costs 
of elementary and secondary 
education in the state. 
To do this, the committee 
rwommends that the legislation 
establishing a local guaranteed 
yield program be written in 
such a manner that it would 
take positive legislative action 
to reduce the proportion of 
state support below the 30% 
level 

3»The legislature should 
provide that the local guaran- 
teed yield schedule be adjusted 
annually to maintain at least 
30% state support. 

4bThe legislature should 
limit the amount of unrestricted 
state money a district receives 
per student in any one year. 

This expenditure limitation is 
included to produce an orderly 
increase m the amount of 
money spent by districts which 



m»w sUitf schoji finance 
proqriini. 

S^Tha legislature should 
enable districts to receive equal 
i/ation aid adjusted for enroll' 
ment fluctuations, such that 
they would receive credit for 
}Q0% of enrollment increases, 
or gradual reductions in state 
funds due to enrollment 
decline. 

When J district suffers a decline 
in studtMit enrollment, many of 
the costs oi-flroyiding 
educatictnal services are difficult 
to reduce immediately. 
Buildings have to be fieated and 
maintained. Teachers cannot be 
released without notice. 
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equalu*ation formula, that is 
subtracted from the amount a 
district would receive from the 
state. 

8ttThe amount raised by the 
regional equ^li^^tion districts 
should be increased annually at 
a rate equal to the average 
increase in school expenditures 
in the state. 

dvThe legislature should 
require the development of a 
comprehensive plan to finance 
special education. 

The plan sfiould include cost 
analyses of different ways of 
providing educational services 
for the handicapped. 



6vThe legislature should 
establish three school finance 
equalisation districts to assist 
the state in equalizing the 
ability of districts to support 
their educational programs. 
The proposed districts would be 
as follows: 

I. Eastern District 

All school districts east of 

the Cascades. 
IL Western District 

All districts west of the 

Cascades except those in 

District III. 
ML Metropolitan District 

All districts in Clackamas. 

Columbia, Multnomah, 

and Washington Counties. 

A uniform tax would be levied 
throughout each region. The 
receipts generated from this tax 
would be distributed to school 
districts in that region on a 
per student basis. 



/• The legislature should 
establish an amount to be raised 
by a uniform tax in each 
regional school finance district. 

The district wide tax rate would 
be added to the local school tax 
rate in determining a district's 
guarantee under the local 
guaranteed yield program. A 
flat grant (of say $363) would 
be an offset m the state 
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The legislature should 
provide adequate funds to pay 
for the excess costs of special 
education services for all 
handicapped children in the 
state. 

Excess costs for reimbursing 
local school districts should be 
based on the cost estimates 
produced in the comprehensive 
plan. It is estimated that $5.9 
million would be required in 
new federal, state and loc '^1 
dollars to meet the needs of all 
handicapped children in the 
state, if the state were to 
assume all of these costs, plus 
the present local share, the cost 
to the state would be approxi* 
mately $16.1 million. 

H The legislature should 
provide funds for compensatory 
education grants scaled to the 
concentration of eligible 
disadvantaged students in each 
district. 

The total number of disadvan 
taged students served in each 
school district with these funds 
should be based on the number 
of school age children from 
families receiving welfare 
payments. 
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I The feytildtiire i^houtd 
increase trdinspoftdtion reinv 
bursement to 75% or the 
previous year's approved costs. 
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The legislature should 
amend the current transporta^ 
tion formula to eliminate any 
dollar limitation on the 
depreciation of txisas. 
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The legislature should 
direct the State Department of 
Education to collect informa* 
tion on occupational education 
programs currently being 
offered in public schools, lED's, 
community colleges and 
proprietary schools and develop 
a comprehensive plan for 
occupational education in 
Oregon* 
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The legislature should 
provide state categorical money 
as seed money for new 
occupational education 
programs at the local level. 
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K The legislature should 
continue to provide grants for 
necessary smalt schools. 

Due to the sparsity of 
pODulation m some areas of the 
state. It IS impossible to 
assemble enough pupils m a 
smqie building to have normal 
si/e classes. In these situations 
the per pupil costs of providing 
ade(iuate education services 
tend to be hif her than normal. 
When small schools are 
necessary, the committee 
tieheves the state should assist 
the district m meeting the extra 
costs of keeping them open. 
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The legislature should 
request the Oepartr lent of 
Education to develop :i 
comprehensive plan on school 
facilities. 

Undt; the current school 
finance system in Oregon, local 
school districts are responsible 
for the construction and 
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ftMintenance of their school 
facilities. This means that 
wealthy districts are able to 
afford belter facilities than 
poor districts. The committee 
UMieves the quality of 
educational facilities affects the 
learning opportunities of 
children just as the level of 
educational expenditure does. 
A district'^i ability to finance its 
school buildings should, 
therefore, be equalized along 
with its ability to raise 
operating expenditures. The 
plan should take into account 
the projected growth or decline 
of student enrollments and the 
adequacy or obsolescence of 
existing facilities 
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The legislature shotild 
enact legislation permitting Iccal 
school districts to utilize the 
state's excellent credit raving 
for local school bond issues. 
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The legislature should 
consider a lease-purchase plan 
for school construction and 
remodeling. 

Buildings would be constructed 
or remodeled for local districts 
and then leased back to those 
districts. At the end of a 
Sf)ecified period, ownership of 
the building would revert to the 
school district. 
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The State Department 
of Education should establish a 
school finance policy unit to 
utilize the Oregon School 
Finance SinHJiation and advise 
the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction on matters related 
to school finance. 
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TABLE A LOCAL GUARANTEED YIELD PROGRAM WITH 

REGIONAL EQUALIZATION/BASIC DATA, 1973 74 





Present Year 


Weighted ADM 




Adi TCV 


Simulated 


SCHOOL DISTRICT NAME 


Per ADMW 




Plusfi No 18 


482994.41 


8.05 


0\e\ Nt> 1 1 


183985 90 


39.22 


McKen/teNo 68 


171386.42 


481.05 


Sh»>r»njn UH No. 1 


108781.04 


231.40 


Lentfiil Linn No. 552 


92260.55 


1085.50 


Harper No 66 


69795.57 


110.50 


Port land No. 1J 


67790.33 


70290.56 


Rmlsi'ort No. 105 


6709849 


1691.90 


Bwii No. 1 


51026.99 


6052.00 


Park rust* No. 3 


50635.40 


5745.77 


KM Tuith Falls No. 1 


47821.37 


2125.00 


BiMverton No 48J 


47375.79 


21896.59 


Cofvalhs No. 509J 


45176.89 


8098.09 


Eui}e»ne No 4J 


44446. 1 7 


22260.29 


Lake Osvytf^go No. 7J 


43765.06 


7066.59 


Saiein No 24 J 


43066.86 


24494.19 


Hood River No. 1 


42828.28 


3465.07 


Burns UH No 2 


42114.67 


653.90 


Medforc* No. 549 


41992.99 


10882.59 


Oregon City No. 62 


41538.87 


0538,50 


Pendleton No. 16R 


41392.41 


4006.92 


Coo-s fJ«iv No. 9 


40373.96 


6584.40 


Sprmx|f(eld No. 19 


39700.19 


10889.84 


Astoria No. 1 


39190.44 


2220.00 


Ashlari<l No. 5 


38423.11 


3235.00 


Falls City No. 57 


38109.75 


218.00 


Bdkt r No. 5J 


37152.90 


3086.30 


North Bond No 13 


36728.62 


3751.30 


Redmond No 2J 


36175.75 


3380.60 


Greshtim No 4 


35476.60 


3400.00 


Ninety One No. 91 


32226.50 


400.00 


Creswell No 40 


30679.12 


1092.40 


Hermiston No. 8 


26479 96 


2790 80 


Scio No. 95C 


25369.02 


923.10 


Reedville No. 29 


24810.24 


875.00 


South Umpciua No. 19 


24564.82 


2554.00 


Oak Grove No. 4 


23904.33 


200.00 


Cascade UH No. 5 


23627.67 


1330.00 


TOTAL OR MEAN 


47621.84 


516233.45 



This tabU» shows what the 
t?tfects of the local guaranteed 
yield program recommended by 
the Committee on Equal 
Educational Opportunity would 
have tw?en m 1973 74. In this 
protiram each district is 
guaranteed a minimum of $780 
per pupH at *i $10 school tax 
rate The guarantee increases by 
S50 for each additional dollar 
of tax up to $16. iind $36 tor 
each additional dollar of tax 
between $16 and $22 Districts 
ari» fref» to tax themselves at)Ove 
but tht»re is no e(|uali/ation 



provided beyond that point. 
The program also calls for a 
$300 regional equalization 
district grant. Compensatory 
education grants of $200 are 
provided for students from low 
income families which 
constitute 5% or less of the 
district's enrollment. Grants of 
$400 are provided for those 
constituting from 5% to 10"'o; 
and S600 for those over lO^o. 
Transt)ortation costs are 
reimbursed on the basis of 75% 
, , pf the previous year's approved 
r j(R>sts. And districts would 
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ffH:fivf» xho sjftu.» special 
♦hIu( i«tK>f^ qrants .li umJer the 
i>f*»si»fn fornuita 

Present Year Adj TCV Per 
ADMW IS Th»» anH>unt of 
asst»ssi*<J |U()pf»rtv value for eiich 
wiM<jtirf»<J sturjent m the district. 
Wefghted ADM Simulated ts 
tht» nur!UH»r of vveJC|htecl pupils. 
Pf Miiary stuiJMfns count as 1 and 
tnijh srh<)f)l students count as 
1 3 

Tot 0|ier Taxi Rate Sim is the 

tax rate recjiiifed under this 
pttMjrtifn to niaintaifi the same > 

ERIC 



U?vel of spendable receipts as 
under the current state school 
finance formula. 
Oper Tax Rate Diff is the 
difference in school tax rate 
than under the current system. 
Total State Rcpt Sim Per 
ADMW is the amount of state 
money a district receives per 
weighted student. 
Tot Receipts Simulated Per 
ADMW is the total amount of 
s|)endai)le dollars from all 
sources that a district has to 
spend per weighted student. 



TABLIE B. LOCAL GUARANTEED VIELD PROGRAM WITH 
REGIONAL EQUALIZATiON/RECStFTS. 1973 74 

Stat* LGY Inttr CaMg 
Equaliz Sim Rcpt Sim 
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443.67 


1.09 
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TOTAL OR MEAN 


320.99 


39.45 



This table provides additional 
information on district receipts 
for the same program m Table A. 
State LGY Equali/ Sim Per 
ADMW IS tfie amount of 
iHjuah^ation money a district 
rmMves per pupil under the 
local guaranteed yield program. 
Instr Categ Rcpt Sim Per 
ADMW IS the amount of 
(Mteijoncal money a district 
re( eivi*s from the state per pupil 
for spfK:ial education and 
rompens»itory education 
programs 



Transport Rcpt Sim Per ADMW 

is the amount of state 
reimbursement for transporta 
tion costs of the previous year. 
Tot Intermed Receipts Sim Pi>r 
ADMW is the sum of the 
regional equalisation grants and 
I ED and County School Fund 
receipts. 

Total Local Receipts Sim Per 
ADMW is the amount raised 
locally per pupil from local 
school tax rate. 

Total Nonfed Receipts Sim Per 
ADMW is the amount received 
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nt»f pupil from all non federal 

sources. 

Total State Rcpt Diff »s the 

t:tMn(je if) totjl state receipts a 
dtstrttrt would receive tn 
rornficirKon to the present 
tormulii 
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TABIE C LOCAL GUARANTEED YIELD PROGRAM WITH 

REGIONAL EQUALIZATION/ BASIC DATA. 1975 76 
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This r.ihU' stu)vvs the results of 
the Siiftie proqrjm described in 
T.it^ie A iHJt ir^ 1975 76 The 
Ux m! jrjnfei'd vi**ld schedule 
h»js tHf»n incftMsed in propor 
tion to tM#> ♦»x()tH:ted tncrtMS** in 
nJu(Mttnfi.ii rosts Districts are 
riov\ ijniir,if)ti»»»d S980 per pupil 
cit \ S U) S'. twu)l t.ix r.hXv Thi» 
(|u*ir.intMf ifu ffstses t)v $57 50 

♦Mr** .Kjit'tion.i! do^.K of tax 
w;. !o Stti .eul t)v S36 ♦or e*K:h 
.HltJttJOfi.j' (IdlKi? o* t,ix tw'twepn 
SIT) ifMt $?? Districts *irM <Hjitir^ 
tt»M» t.ix .ituKi' thf» S?? Ipvel 

ERIC 



district grants have been 
increased to $363, and the 
compensatory education grants 
to $242, $484 and S726 for 
concentrations of disadvantaged 
stucients constituting 5%, 
5% la^fS, and above lffH> 
respectively. Tran$|)ortation 
reimhursement andspncial 
mlucation grants are likewise 
mcreawKl in prof)ortion to the 
expiK:te(l growth m educational 
costs. 

Th(f> t.<hl*> entries an* the same 
^^'as tlu)se «'xp(.nned in Table A. 
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atST CCPY AVAILABLE 



TABLE D. LOCAL GUARANTEED YIELD PROGRAM WITH 
REGIONAL EQUALIZATION/RECEIPTS. 1975 76 
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Ttiis tjt)U^ provuits di>tj on district upon which the data in 

disffict n»c»»«pts und*>r the local these tables are computed. 

qi. jf,intt»f»(l v'^Mcj nroqrjm 

(jt'M fihed *n T.ihU^ C Thp tattle 

^•ritrn'S vK** sdmf» as those 

f Hplamt^d und*»r Table B 

Tht» infoTtnjtion contaifv^d m 

Tal)i*»s A D ts also available 

froiTi th*» ('ommjttt^o staff for 

»»v»'fv vMV<^ lH»tweef> 1973 74 

.lf^t^ 1978 79 and for evory 

SI h(H)i district m the state. The 

stjtf (.an also {Kovtde the 

t»nr(>iUTien! ;)fO{e< t»ons and true 

cash va!iM» predictions for every ♦ • 
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